CHAPTER VI

THE CAMPAIGN  OF 1858 AND  THE JOHN BROWN RAID

THE events described in the preceding chapter left
Senator Douglas still the towering figure in national poli-
tics. Although he had contributed but a small part of the
votes in the Senate and House by which the Lecompton
Bill had been defeated, he had furnished an indispensable
part. He had humbled the Buchanan administration. He
had delivered Kansas from the grasp of the Border Ruf-
fians* * What he might do for freedom in the future, if
properly encouraged, loomed large in the imagination
of the Eastern Republicans. Greeley, Seward, Banks,
Bowles, Burlingame, Henry Wilson, and scores of lesser
lights were quoted as desiring to see him returned to the
Senate by Republican votes. Some were even willing to
support him for the Presidency.

The Republicans of Illinois did not share this enthusi-
asm. Not only had they fixed upon Lincoln as their choice
for Senator, but they felt that they could not trust Doug-
las. He still said that he cared not whether slavery was
voted down or voted up. That was the very thing they
did care about. Could they assume that, after being
reflected by their votes and made their standard-bearer,
he would be a new man, different from the one he had
been before? And if he remained of the same opinions
as before, what would become of the Republican party?
Who could answer for the demoralizing effects of taking
him for a leader? The views of the party leaders in Illi-
nois are set forth at considerable length in letters received
by Senator Trumbull, the first one from Lincoln himself:has been no such expectation, and I do not believe
